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ted. to say that your Sarsapa- 
lic Laryngitis. 
) describe the alaming condition 
ans. previous to the use of 
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breadth of Christian philanthropy. Home mis-| of those they had to lose. They labored and en- 
sions and world missions are one. We must/ dured, we possess and enjoy. And what a heri- 
save the world to save our nation. We must/ tage we have! What a work they performed ! 
save our nation to save the world. This magnificent structure of civil and religious 
How grand the mission conferred upon the freedom under which more than twenty millions 
Christian people of this land, especially the | now find protection is virtually their work. 
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isti d women. It is yours} And how account for the power of these men * 
oem — tom 3 vr ‘oat into the heart of this | —for the fact that they accomplished so much 
TERMS—£2 per annum to those who order the young giant nation, that it may be a model for human redemption? It was the spirit that 
paper sent by mail, and $2 60 to those who receive | Christian nation for all mankind. The spiritual dwelt in them; the tough, achieving sinew, is 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at their door | life that flows from your heart into the nation’s found in their character. It is not every one 
tree of charge. life, will flow through it into the life of all na- | who is capable of understanding the sag 

Clereymen who send five names with $10 will be | tions. How pestilential is each public vice, and | puritan character, in its bold outline, its 
shed ‘ each vicious man! Its virus poisons the whole strength, and in its rough magnificence. In 
eutitled to a sixth copy gratis, life of humanity. O for a sublimer enthusiasm | order tothis it is necessary to take into considera- 
Payment in all cases will be required in advance. in the Church of God! Let Zion awake and tion the hidden life they lived. Their peculiar 
[2g ADVERTISEMENTS.—Seventy-five cents for 16 put on her strength, and use her power in this | power, that which made them above others 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each | Jand (as she never has), the power of godliness, drastic men, lay deep within ; = might call > 
subsequent insertion. the power of truth, the power of prayer, the godliness, godly-principle, God’s great —- 
The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the | power of God’s Holy Spirit. Grander responsi- esa ae go eg br — “me a 
Literary agency of @. W. Lieut, No. 3 Cornhill. bilities and achievements never spurred the holy eved, and put a e foun foie: io saul 

ambition of apostle or martyr. Who, with sol- fountain—at once the strong basis and the 

dierly devotion, will heed the trumpet-cail from | ient spring of the character. 'rom the firmness 
God for help against the mighty? Reader, will — me a _ —— — conte 
The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, | 34 oe “nny around this globe “= girdle ve oe | aol ~ sige d they did not cale _ to pull 
and Josrpn P. Thompson. The immediate Editorial of C a" , it up and change their place at everybody's bid- 
supervision is committed to Mr. Thompson. ~ For the Independent. | ding. They wouldn't do it at anybody's bidding, 
The Editors will be aided, also, in their consulta- DILEMMAS, king, lord, or bishop. Whoever undertook to say 
tions by the Rev. R. 8S. Storrs, Jun.; who will con- they should, soon found that he had undertaken 
time to contribute to the literary and other depart- I have just read the appeal for $2,000 to re- | more than he could accomplish. He might hew 
ments of the paper, over his own signature, (8.) deem Uncle Simon and his family from Slavery: | them to pieces or burn them to ashes ; he had 
The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuva Leavirr. I have never before seen so many dilemmas rise got to wield the knife or build the fire on that 
Rev. Grorcr B. Cueever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. | up before me on reading an article as on this | platform of their principles. Men have sneered 
Henry Warp Brecuer, (3) are enlisted as stated | occasion. at this rugged firmness of character, and have 
contributors, Dilemma 1. Uncle Simon and his family are | called it bigotry; and what do such men know 
= eapable of taking care of themselves or they are | about it? Poor thin milk-and-water souls—they 
For the Independent. | not. If they are, why then not set them free | know just nothing at all about it. The pismire 
\ N ’ r { § immediately ? The inca city of such persons | of the plain may as well pronounce upon the 

THE COMMUNION AND SYMPATHY OF NATIONS printer & aeueal en Achyutha adh a i pte Pou — po 
Four thousand years ago, man said, Let there | for keeping them in servitude. Even the Synod} In intellectual character and tone we find these 
be one empire; let the stake for the world’s cen- | of Tennessee has publicly declared that it was| men not wanting. They honored learning, and 
ter be driven in the plains of Shinar; let the for the good of such persons to keep them in that | at the first provided for it. Many of them had 
children of Noah, in all their branching tribes | eondition. If Uncle Simon and his family would | mastered learning in the universities of the 
and generations, do homage to a Will enthroned | not be in a better condition to be set free, why | mother country, and they came here to adorn it 
ly the great Kuphrates; let the human race | should we expend thousands to put them in @] and perform some of its noblest works—not that 
have one capital, whose “tower reaching unto | worse state? It is bad enough as it is. _ | they left behind them works in literature and 
heaven,” shall be the corner-stone of a world’s} 2 Uncle Simon and his family have already science, but greater works than these. They 
destiny, embosoming the heart whose one life | done service sufficient to pay for their mainte-} were the achievers, the men who did the mighty 
shall pulsate through all the limbs and fibers of | nance or they have not. If they have paid for deeds, not the men who merely told the story. 
humanity. We will be one: we will have one | what they have eaten and worn, why demand They were the men who created all that was 
commonwealth, one religion (idolatry), one life, | anything more? If they have not, then their] wonderful in history, not the men who simply 
one destiny. ‘Thus man devised. God said; It services in future are not worth the amount] wrote it down. ‘The glory of these men was not 
shall not be. Babel crumbled, Disunion was to| which is demanded for their freedom. Some } their words, but their works. And the glory 
hw the law for exploring and peopling the vacant | farmers here at the North take a child from the | was the greater because their works grew direct- 
world. Farther and farther from the old hearth- | poor-house, feed, clothe, and send it to school, ly, spontaneously, out of their character, their re- 
stone of Noah, and from his altar, too, did his | ang judge that they receive their pay in services ligion. 
children push off to search the mysteries and | hy the time it arrives to twenty-one years of age.| It is a point of great interest that religion made 
people the solitudes of the world, to them bound- | Others will hire a man to work for them, who | the beginning and gave the first shaping of 
less, The ages pass, and forgetting their an-| has a family, and give him enough to comforta- | New England. Commerce made the attempt, 
cient kindred, home and God, some find their | bly support them from year to year. When he | but had not the nerve, so backed out. We bless 
way to the shores of the Yellow Sea, and some | hires out to another farmer, the man who last | God that it was so; that He had purer and more 
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Tt might be well, were there time, to go into 
some detail of Puritan habits and elements 
worthy of being perpetuated. Two or three 
only can be indicated. One is, their estimate 
and treatment of the Bible. Through and 
through, from cover to cover, they took and ate 





it as the Word of God. They knew nothing of 
the Bible as an emboweled book, an expurgated 
book—this part called in question, and this 
pitched ingloriously out, and the divinity and 
the authority taken virtually’ from the whole. 
This wisdom is reserved for these later and 
brighter days. 

Another point is, their regard to the Sabbath, 
and the appropriate services of the day. These 
two things the Fathers did; they honored the 
Sabbath; they worshiped God. And they were 
strong, and they prospered. These we are to 
neglect, and we shall not prosper. Almighty 
God will wipe us out. Another thing; the Fa- 
thers were law-and-order men,—God’s law first ; 
this by all means obeyed. Then the laws of 
of the Government. They had laws and penal- 
ties. True, it is fashionable to laugh at some 
of their penalties. But this they did; they 
honored and sustained penalty, which we do not 
as we ought. One of the bad signs upon us, is 
found in a growing spirit of insubordination in 
the family, and of course, in the state; a dis- 
position to take sides with the criminal, even 
when known to be such ; a disposition to make 
war upon wholesome penalty, which is also war 
upon law, order, and government ; a disposition, 
as sometimes developed, to reach out brotherly 
arms, and clasp and hug incendiaries and as- 
sassins, and deem it the last triumph of philan- 
thropy, to get their truculent necks out of the 
halter’s gripe. New England did not begin so; 
if it had, its beginning would have been its 
burial. And now it cannot go on so; for, ere 
long, its deep granite bottom would dissolve, its 
huge pillows crumble, and its imposing magnifi- 
cence come down debased, even with the ground. 
But we will be hopeful, and look for correction 
and reform. It cannot be otherwise, but that 
God who has brought this country hitherto, will 
carry us still onward. Our prayer to Him is, 
that it may be so, both for our honor and for the 
world’s redemption. Then shall our position be 
seen, and our example felt, the world over. 
Then shall we have vigor of heart ad limb to 
scatter wide our peculiar gifts—these lessons of 
freedom, to be caught and clasped by the weary, 
but hated and hurled back by the hoary despot. 
These doctrines and lessons will still go forth on 
their agitating and delivering work, and con- 
tinue to agitate, till every tyrant’s throne shall 
be cast down; till by its strugglings, burdened 
humanity shall have torn apart the worn fetters 
of ages, and cast from its galled flesh the last 
disgraceful link. 








must be paid at a higher rate with you than with 
us, then let it be responded that there is a mar- 
gin equal to cover the difference, without 
touching our net revenue. For example, the 
hundred thousand dollars a year, taken by the 
Ducal pensioners, might be reckoned as equal to 
the pay.of a little army of letter-carriers, and 
the salaries of our higher functionaries are far 
above the American standard. 

Another fact to be noted in order to an esti- 
mate, whether comparative or otherwise, of the 
results of the English system is, that not one far- 
thing of revenue accrues from the conveyance of 
newspapers. So far as the Department is con- 
cerned, newspapers are post free; and let it be 
observed, it never was pretended that the news- 
paper stamp, (one penny) was imposed as post- 
age tax. So that if the American people think 
good tosubmit to postage tax on newspapers, 
every cent produced should be added to the net reve- 
nue ; and to one million and a quarter sterling, 
should be added whatever sum the newspaper 
postage might be reckoned to produce. 

And here, sir, I would add, that if our news- 
papers produce us nothing, they might be almost 
literally said to cost the Department nothing. This 
I take to be an important point for you, and I do 
not speak without book in this matter. Post- 


absurdity and injustice of the old system and its | shire, another from Lincolnshire, Irish land- 
oppressive rates, by the desire manifested by so | holders, a Norwegian, and various Germans, all 
many to escape from them by favor of the frank. | crossing the ocean to try their luck in the New 
The franking privilege naturally fell to the | World, and all with small capitals, on which to 
ground with the exploded postal system. Unjust | commence. The Germans were intending to im- 
and mischievous before, there was then no pre- | port Rhine wines; the Norwegian was for Cali- 
tence for its maintenance ; no voice was raised | fornia, and the farmers would settle wherever 
to ask for it; and had there been, the reply | they could buy land already under cultivation 
would have been the universal utterance of ridi- | and near market. Besides these there were. part- 
cule and contempt for the paltry penny “ privi- | ly in the other cabin, a most intelligent, interest- 
lege”-seeker. Cheap Postage and franking are | ing family of Scottish vocalists, a German cler- 
manifestly incompatibilities. The general inter- | gyman, a follower of Ronge, banished from his 
ests of the public, and the convenience of the | beautiful home onthe Rhine ; various ladies, and 
Post-office Department, demanded that franking | the usual number of people for whom you can 
should be abolished ; and beside these sufficient | assign no particular business or character; and 
considerations, it was felt on all sides that there | a few native Americans returning, like myself, 
was a dishonoring taint——a pernicious and degrad- | from their travels. 

ing personal and political influence, inseparable | The voyage opened promisingly in our cabin, 
from the privilege and its exercise. by a lengthy discussion between a young Eng- 
I had intended to add some facts illustrative | lish mechanic and an elderly Scotchman, on the 
of the working of our system, but this letter has | Immortality of the Soul. Both showed them- 
already swelled beyond reasonable limits, and I | selves able dialecticians, and there seemed an 
must content myself with the expression of my | endless field for discussion opening beyond, to 
earnest wish, that the United States may speedily | while away monotonous hours. The result showed 
enjoy all the advantages of cheap and uniform | that we had good material for a voyage,—people 
penny postage for letters, and a free distribution | with heresies ; people with adventures to relate, 
of newspapers. Functionaries are commonly | with good voices to sing, with stories to tell, and 
opposed to change or reform in their various de- | especially and above all, with a sufficient stock 








offices, the post-office staff, the mail carts, coach- 
es, and mail trains, are for letters. The recep- 
tion, sorting, conveying, distribution of letters 
must go on, if not a single newspaper were to be 
posted «- conveyed ; and, speaking broadly, the 
staff, the expenses, and general contracts, would 
be the same if there were no newspapers. I 
would observe here that newspapers are not dis- 
tributed by the post-office in the towns in which 
they are published; this it would be unreasona- 
ble to require, and next to impossible to accom- 
plish without much delay to the letter delivery. 
But newspapers for other towns, whether coming 
in prepared bundles for towns, or singly, are 
rapidly sorted and disposed of. It is evident to 
me, that while a very small postage tax on news- 
papers would be of little value to the revenue 
inasmuch as the checking, or obliterating, or any 
act beyond the sorting, would both greatly retard 
the interior operations, and add to the cost of the 
Department, hy rendering an increased staff neces- 
sary, 80 a high or varying rate would beinsuffer- 
able. The conclusion necessarily is, Newspapers 
Free. 

While the net revenue is kept down by the 
causes I have named, it is a fact that no part of 
it is made up by the ocean postage, as it was al- 
leged to be by one of your functionaries in his 
Report on Postage Reform. If contracts entered 
into, and obligations incurred when Atlantic 
steam-navigation was in its infancy could be an- 
nulled, no doubt a large revenue might be de- 
rived, and a further stimulus be given to steam- 


partments, and it is some evidence of the value | of patient good nature,—so that we talked and 
of any reform when official persons are its advo- | discussed, compared our plans and hopes, laughed 
cates. For this reason, and as in some sort a | and sang in the most social manner, and no one 
justification for having thus addressed you, | | lost his temper; not even the unfortunate gen- 
subscribe myself, tleman who seemed the devoted mark at which 
An EnGLish PostMasTER UNDER every broken dish or spilled liquid was aimed, 
Frve Apmisistrations. | from the molasses jug, which was broken in his 
Mrmo.— Appoint good postmasters; then | lap the first day, to the tea, which scalded him 

make them permanent. How can the work be | the last! 
well and intelligently done by shifting men and} The weather, as I had expected at this season, 
political adventurers ! was exceedingly stormy ; in fact we had almost 
—_ an incessant head wind, with violent gales. How- 
FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT, | ever, the good ship breasted them admirably, and 
ieee proved her qualities well as a sea-vessel. Our 

New York, Dee. 15, 1851. 

To the Editors of the Independent : 


cabin, placed about midships, was decidedly the 
GENTLEMEN :—As your readers have followed 


most comfortable part of the ship; and, indeed, 
the fortunes of the “ Pedestrian Correspondent * 


in size of state-rooms and general fitting up, was 
so long, they may not be averse, perhaps, to hear- 


quite equal to the first cabin of some of the other 
lines. | advised the captain, and I think it would 
ing something of the close of his adventures. 
The last days of a visit are always the pleas- 


be an excellent plan, to run both cabins into one, 

: . and carry passengers at a medium price—say 
antest, and with me, as the consciousness greW | £15—and so obviate all objection which some 
on me that I was soon to leave Europe forever, | paye to second cabins. 
it seemed to become all the more hard to leave | There was a “ steerage” on board this ship, 
friends sp true, and to finish years so rich in | where people were lodged and fed for £6, one of 
thoughts and feelings. If I may be permitted to | the first experiments of providing everything for 
speak of it, my plan had obviated many of the | stecrage passengers. 
evils which usually attend foreign travel. Ien-| ‘The more I talked with the various emigrants 
tered on my tour, with the design of seeing both | oy the steamer, the more I was impressed with 
sides of European life, of knowing the lower | the want of a good thorough hook of advice 
classes as well as the more intelligent. There | aq information for emigrants. 
could be no danger of acquiring a taste for luxu-| ‘There area few small “ Guides” for them, but 
ries which we have not at home, for I was often | pot up, apparently, more to advertise certain ship- 
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about 2 o'clock at night I volunteered to head a 





party to go ashore and make our way to New 
York, and get a steam tug to pull her off. The 
captain assented gladly, and with two officers of 
the ship I landed, wet to the neck in the surf, on 
the Jersey sands. 

Our adventures that night, our walks and cold 
rides and bargains, there is hardly space to re- 
late. And who shall describe the emotions of a 
traveler, just returning after long wanderings to 
his home again? The first American breakfast 
of buckwheat cakes and dough-nuts ; the sight of 
the dear, old sharp faces again; the bright, 
beautiful skies ; the luxurious rail cars—every- 
thing speaking of home once more! It is enough 
to say, however, that we did not reach New York 
till 10 o'clock the next night, when we found that 
the ship was in before us, and all our heroic labors 
wasted. 

My remaining experiences at first landing in 
New York, and my feelings when sitting again 
at last under a real sermon the next morning in 
Mr. Beecher's church, I leave to the imagination 
of the reader. 

Yours, c. & 


LETTER FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


The following letter is from an aged and wor- 
thy Congregational minister in the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Rev. John Sprott, of Musquodolioit, 
and will be read with interest as a brotherly 
voice from a quarter which seldom greets our 
churches through the Press. 








Manse or Musqvonopoir, 
Nova Scotia, Dec., 1851. 

To the Editors of The Independent: 

The Independent is a weleome visitant, for we 
can sit in our parlors and learn the movements of 
society and the state of religion in Hindostan, 
the Cape of Good Hope and California, and obtain 
asummary of English and American news. You 
travel over a wide field, and enrich your columns 
with good articles from many lands. You seldom 
take notice of Nova Scotia. yet our country is larger 
than the kingdom of Holland. We live within two 
days’ sail of you; and many of our early settlers 
were from New England, and their descendants 
retain the tastes and habits of the Puritans. 
Our intercourse with the United States is every 
day increasing, and our esteem for her institutions, 
civil and sacred, is rising. We duly appreciate 
the vigorous industry of her people, the wisdom 
of her senators, the talents, learning and piety 
of her ministers. The Americans are our elder 
brethren in planting colonies, building cities, 
ships and railways. You seldom see a Halifax 
newspaper: but we read American newspapers 
every week, and measures of improyement are 
readily adopted. The Nova Scotians resemble 


Kexpvskrac. | Atlantic traffic, by competition for the convey- | With the poorest and lowest of the European | ping-houses than for any other purpose. If some od — agg sea cohen 5 
a thoy were kept with ou- to the tables of the Andes; some imprint their | employed him asks not a few hundred dollars| precious stones to lay at the foundation of our - ance of the ocean mails. peasantry. _— man could put up, in a condensed, cheap form, a 1 tar dba ena cet yor sonore 
i an eee ae footsteps in the sands of Sahara, some in the | for his consent. building. It was a distinctive religion, strongly For the Independent. | You will remember, that one of the main fea-| _! have shared the hospitality and the potatoes | qjj the practical information so indispensable to c “?-* every ; “ y : 3 rc . 
: re snows of Siberia. Instead of one nationality} Uncle Simon is understood to be a Christian—} marked and deeply principled,—a religion which CHEAP POSTAGE, tures of thé system when proposed was, pre-pay- | Of an Irish cabin, and eaten oatmeal porridge in | 9 foreigner, just arrived here, I think he would | {they are ful) of Schemes, and, y 
ey Bom me = ty iene jumdreds are planted, each in its own soil, with —_—_—_—_—__ 


examination, the best physiolo- 
r13 years of age; the younger 
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even a minister of the Gospel. He then is a{ enthroned God and humbled man. It was this 
brother of Christ, and what is done to him is as | religion which brought these men here. It was this 
done to Christ. and only this which moved them, and kept them 

3. His brethren in that quarter preach such a | up, and carried them through. It was the spirit 
sentiment or they do not. If they do it faith-| and type of their religion which led them to lay 
interests and feelings, is unknown. They know | fully, why does any man who believes in a judg- | the very foundation and build the very structure 
but to hate, and meet but to fight each other. | ment to come dare to keep Uncle Simon and his | they did build. The establishment of the church, 

Again Jehovah speaks. And_now the decree family in a state of bondage? If the ministers] the constitution of the church, took the prece- 
is, There shall be one empi e fiat is, Let | in that region dare not proclaim in the hearing| dence. For this with them was the great idea— 
the severed tribes of Noa. of all such an important principle by which the | liberty to worship God and prepare for heaven. 


shall render homage to fe of one | destinies of men will be decided at the last day, | This they resolved to have if they had nothing 
heart shall cireulate thr i 


its own roots, its own individual life. They are 
hedged apart by seas, mountains and deserts, 
and more by diversities of custom, language, 
government and faith. A community of ideas, 












TO REV. JOSHUA LEAVITT, SECRETARY OF THE 
BOSTON CHEAP POSTAGE ASSOCIATION : 


Sir :—I believe the barren, but not valueless 
honor, belongs to you of having familiarized the 
American mind with the, idea of cheap postage, 
and its practicability in the United States, and 
that you have demonsthated it to be the duty of 
Congress to confer the incalculable advantages 
of the low and uniform system upon every Amer- 
ican, from Cape Cod to the last wave-mark which 


ment by stamp. The eagerness with which the 
postage reform was pressed, and the non-exist- 
ence of Revenue officers, prevented the carrying 
out of the idea of payment by stamps only. It 
is only within these three weeks that this impor- 
tant part of the original design has been realized. 
A stotk of stazaps, the estimated supply for a 
month, has recently been sent to all postmasters, 
who render & fgmmightly account. The post- 
masters are responsible for seeing that the letter 
receivers in the towns and the keepers of the 


the Highland bothy ; 1 have messed in the Danish | not only do a very henevolent act, but find a very 
soldier's tent, and slept in the hut of the German profitable sale for his book. 
Bauer, and divided the strvdel with the Hungarian | (ur evenings on the voyage were exceedingly 
peasant, and maccaroni with the Italian fisher- ) enlivened by the beautiful voices of the Scottish 
man. family, whom I mentioned, the Frasers. It wasa 
Many of our travelers in Europe, from being | strange contrast often—the howling sterm and 
familiar only with the aristocratic, refined classes, | the Redes of the waves without, and those 
acquire a certain distaste to our Democratic | fresh mountain-songs within, almost putting one 
tendencies in America. Not that they become | on the heather and the braes again. 
aristocratic, but they miss, when they return, the} However, without carrying your readers too 
complete cultivation and refinement which they ; much into the detail of “life at sea,” I will has- 





rand the French minister, they have much of the 
future in their head, and their passions are 
drilled to serve their own interests. They are 
an unromantic, plain, matter-of-fact people, with) 
out « taste for metaphysics and abstract specula~ 
tion: they are worldly-minded, and, with some 
exceptions, the unseen realities of an after-life 
has but a slender hold of their affections. The 
soil is searcely so bad as in Maine or Massachu- 
setts. We have not indeed the corn of Egypt or 
the gold of Ophir; but we have some fine farm- 


as Cards, either coppor-plate or : :| why remain where they cannot proclaim the| else. The church therefore was fixed on the | the flow of the human tide has traced at the | mail offices have a supply on hand, so that there | met with a = a Fwy of Europe j ten on to the last night of the voyage. We had ing districts, which affords us all the necessaries 
velopes made to erder. and one sovercign administra old the | whole counsel of God? And does not the pro-| true republican principle—the equality of the | base of the Rocky Mountains. The direct and | is no difficulty in the way of any person obtain- only from the beautiful side whi ey saw. a social meal, had arranged our plans for the 
VALENTINE'S world’s destiny to all der the 
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posal from ministers and missionaries in that | members, with the power in the body to elect 
region to us that they will receive and apply | their own officers and manage their own affairs, 
money for the purpose of redeeming Uncle Simon | admitting no trace, nor shadow, nor possibility 
and his family, look as though they countenanced | of an usurping, interfering hierarchy. The 
the buying and selling of their brethren? And | state, of course, coming in the trail of this senti- 
much as we pity Uncle Simon, I do not see if we | ment, fashioned after this pattern, attained its 
send on money to redeem him but that it would | purest and best possible condition. We say then, 
appear as though Slavery is justifiable. and history sustains us in saying that our admi- 

As respects the plea that Uncle Simon wishes rable specimen of a free commonwealth, the 
to go to Liberia, it avails but little with me. 1] most perfect the sun ever looked down upon, is 
am willing that he should go there if that is his | to be ascribed in a high degree to the democratic 
choice ; but here at the North no man gets any | character of the primeval ecclesiastical polity of 
the less for his work because he once was aj New England. (Two authorities, Mr. Choate, 
slave. Work enough is to be had in this quar- | of Boston, and Mr. Bancroft, the historian, were 
ter for the Irish, Germans and Africans on the | here quoted in confirmation of the sentiment of 
public works and elsewhere. W.D._ | essential indebtedness to the Genevan reformer 
ORANGEVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1851. and the Genevan religion, which was the religion 


of our forefathers, when the speaker proceeded.) 
FROM OUR DOWN-EAST CORRESPONDENT. Inasmuch now as the germ and spring of all 
Bancor, Dec. 27, 1851. 


this lies back in the old Puritan’s religion, yea, 
the old Genevan’s religion, do we not find 

Messrs. Eprrors :—On Monday evening last, | something inthe fact, commendatory of that 
the 22d, the Congregational churches of this city | religion? Even if condemned for its falseness, 
united in some religious services in commemo-| and hated for its narrowness, it must be ac- 






dominion of Christ, heart of the 
yace, all shall he one ag Let the old fiat of 
isolation be revoked. and the nations come to- 
gether. He spgaks ; the mountains cleave asun- 
der, the seas are bridged, distance is abolished ; 
anen meet to trade and not to fight—the old re- 
pulsions vanish. The isolation of tribes, peoples 
and races is at an end. How do the nations al- 
ready interecommunicate their sentiments and in- 
fluences—how do they intermingle their life ? 

From the Baltie to the Mississippi, with what 
sympathetic enchantment have peoples, realms 
and tongues listened to the Scandinavian song- 
stress. And how did the hearts of nations meet 
at the great jubilee of art? Within those erys- 
tal walls the children of Japheth and of Shem 
shook hands again after an absence of four thou- 
sand years. The Chinese and European, the 
‘Turk and the American, looked upon each oth- 
ers faces and handiwork, and new channels of 
fellow-feeling were opened from India to the 
Golden Gate. 

And how do millions of hearts, in this repub- 










powerful tendency of cheap and uniform postage 
is to bring together in one the members of the 
human family, and, more particularly, to make 
of the English-speaking race onr MAN. 

I do not, therefore, apologize for thus address- 
ing you from this side of the water, and I have 
the confidence that you will permit me to speak 
freely to you for “the cause.” 

These Englishmen who have time and oppor- 
tunity to note the progress of things in America, 
have ceased to be surprised at any manifestation 
of energy and skill, or at any demonstration of 
the mighty power of Saxon institutions where 
not held down, or counteracted by Norman feu- 
dalism, or tainted with the leprosy of a funding 
system. That great cities, divided by immense 
distances, should be born, as in a day ; that be- 
tween such cities wondrous moving towns, adorn- 
ed with the elegancies and filled with the com- 
forts of life, should move on the bosom of rivers 
whose vastness Englishmen cannot realize; that 
time and space should be almost annihilated, by 
multiplied railways and magnetic agency ; that 
States should be founded with marvelous fre- 


ing stamps. Apart from the general and obvious 
advantages of this plan, it is already found that 
the interior service is much facilitated by the 
great diminution of the window service in taking 
pence for postage. Itis true that at present poor 
persons will come to the post-offices with their 
letters and ask for a single stamp, and I will add 
they are promptly served. J refer to this to con- 
trast it with your awkward three-cornered 
money payment. I write, perhaps ignorantly, 
and would speak under correction, but a small 
American coin, recently put into my hands, 
struck meas the most remarkable example of 
coneentrated absurdity the world has ever seen. 
A three cent coin for the purpose of paying post- 
age, as I was informed! Let me express the 
hope that the ingenious person who devised this 
three-half-penny affair have also invented a labor 
saving machine to receive, and count, and pack, 
and transmit these tiny but expressive signs of 
legislative wisdom and executive skill. 

On this subject I would submit, with some hes- 
itation however, that there is room for an im- 
provement upon the British system. If, instead 


But let one see the great heart of Europe, the | next day, “the first on shore,” had made speeches, 
feelings of the masses ; let him find how weary | toasted the captain and complimented the ship. 
and hopeless it is, how crushed in its longings | when in the midst of it the father of the Scot- 
and capacities, how degraded and despairing, and | tish family | have spoken of, Mr. Fraser, came in, 
he will thank Gop that he belongs to another | and made, apparently without premeditation, a 
people, where there is at length Hope and Free- speech to us, and a more beautiful, touching 
dom for the poor. For myself I took every op-| speech for the occasion | never heard: I wish | 
portunity of seeing thoroughly the condition and | gould in any way justly convey it. He said he 
character of the working classes. | traveled in| had been in a great many different companies, 
the same conveyances, often slept on the decks | throngh a long life of adventure, but he had 
of boats where they did, and rode with them in | never seen one from which he had gained so much 
the rough “ third class” cars, or the cheap parts | real good as this. He had not been prepared to 
of the coaches. 1 was often on foot, too, and | find such high and noble plans of usefulness 
saw the peasantry of nearly every country, in | among young men as among many there: and 
their own homes, or joined in chat with them by | it had freshened him, old as he was, to see it. 
the roadside. An American ready to see what | He had had no idea, too, that we Americans 
there is good in countries different from his own, | cherished such an enthusiasm for our institu- 
and sociably inclined, will always be well receiv- | tions ; for, alas, he must confess, there was little 
ed by almost every class in Europe. And for | of that feeling to be found among his country- 
myself, as I recall my long wanderings, often | men now towards their own government. (I 
under a rather doubtful appearance, I can truly | should mention here that he himself, some twen- 
say, that I do not think of a single incivility | ty years ago, was imprisoned for opposition to 
offered to me by individuals, and I do remember | English tyranny.) 
with grateful heart, act after act of kindness un- He had found much good, too, from their free 


and many of gancies of life. On the 
southerm shore i fA is rocky and incapable of 
cultivation ; but on the shores of the Bay of Fun- 
dy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we have rich 
meadows, wheat fields, brilliant orchards and 
happy homes. | have seesffRothing in the United 
States equal to the beautiful vales of Windsor 
and Cornwallis, and the magnificent marshes of 
Cumberland. The flouring vallies of Colchester, 
Annapolis and Pictou, are the delight of every 
traveler. The country is still deformed with 
many extensive barrens and dismal swamps; but 
there are many green spots which require no- 
thing but the hand of induspry and the dews of 
heaven to give it a splendor equal to the regions 
of the sun. The winters are long and the cli- 
mate severe, but I have seen some days nearly 
as cold in the north of Scotland. The gardens 
of literature are cultivated with ability and 
skill, but our systems of education are not s0 
perfect and comprehensive as in older countries. 
We have few profound scholars, but a common 
education is pretty general. The glory of the 
heavens consists not in a few brilliant luminaries, 
but in a host of lesser lights; and if we do not 


F : : ; : wise : : an : ; : : ; 1 New England in the paths of useful know- 

. lic, heat at this moment in dee thy with | ration of the landi ilgrim Fath t ledged by the bitterest hater, that at least | quency, and really “glorious constitutions” be | of setting the mint at work on three cent, post- | expected to the stranger, and of full generous | discussions, and from coming so in contact with | edna! Se ; 
NDREW MENEELY’S SONS. p Sympathy ration of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at | knowledged by the res " , : g po ne ‘ : ‘ p % ; be , ty. 
Y., 1851. 157-tf other millions of another tongue, beneath the Plymouth. The first parish church was filled to] one mighty good thing has come out of this extemporized ; that expansive, energetic life and | age coins,stamped envelops, of various sizes, and to hospitality, to which he had no claim. If I may | views of such varied character; but especially ledge, it is because we are a younger community 
‘LLS. shadows of the Carpathians? The Mississippi | its utmost capacity, showing the interest felt by | Nazareth, namely, freedom,—the largest liberty | practical intelligence should conquer both the 
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and the Danube flow together: the Apostle of| this community in the occasion. The singing| to be had under wholesome law. The fruit is 
European Liberty has for his audience the civil- | was performed by the Billings and Holden choir, | abundant and sweet, and all love the taste of it. 
ized world. He speaks; the old world listens | choir composed of the more venerable singers| And is it generous to pluck and eat the fruit 
and the new. A sympathetic thrill of righteous | amongst us, and formed some few years since for | from the spreading branches of this tree, and 
indignation flashes across the mountains, oceans | the purpose of singing the old and fugued tunes | then curse the tree? Isit manly? Especially, 
and nationalities of the globe. Antichristian | of the fathers. Such were sung on this occasion, | when it is considered, on the one hand, that the 
despotism, whether in monarchies or republics, | one of the hymns being “deaconed” off in the | tree of Puritan theology has ever been the tree 
reals her doom, gnashes and trembles. God | ancient manner. of civil liberty, and on the other hand, that lati- 
says to the nations, Come together; trade, travel] Of the address, which was given by Prof. | tudinarian sentiments in theology have gone in 
‘nd migration, cheap postage and a million-| Shepard, I will give you a rather full abstract. | company, when the opportunity has offered, 
tongued press, steam and lightning, are the an-| The speaker commenced with a brief sketch of | with civil and hierarchical oppression. In other 
xels swift and strong to fulfill the decree. But | events in the English church previous to the | words, Calvinism (let no one be frightened at 
What has this communion and sympathy of na- | separation and which led to it, touching the fol-| this sound; there is no wolf here), Calvinism, 
tins to do with the conquests of the Great Mes- | lowing points,—the light shed by Wicliff in| we say nothing of its truth or its falsity ; we 
sith? Will it not submerge in the ocean of a | the 14th century, light which never went out,— | say this only in mitigation of the reputed atrocity 
World's depravity, the small green spots of earth, | the Church of England in the 16th century | of the doctrine; Calvinism has ever been the 
Where lives the life and grow the fruits of heaven! | declared independent of the See of Rome by| friend, and if need be, the fighter for the 










Thus timid hearts may fear, and prophecy that | Henry VIII, a step taken for the furtherance of | utmost freedom of opinion and action, whilst 
human destiny is hasting down a Maelstrom | his own base purposes, still in God's providence | the antagonist doctrine has been disposed to 
Whirl to hell. ‘This fear we should share, if Sa- | a step forward,—the genuine measures of reform | yoke itself with the power which has ground 
= were strong as Christ's, and his throne | commenced and prosecuted in the brief reign of | down heart and intellect and action into the 
aie a os work of Christ for man is not | Edward VI,—the bitter and deadly persecution | dust. Go through the book of history, and you 
per cman = crush the serpent’s head ; | upon the accession of Mary to the throne, who| will find it pretty much 0, that the man who 
psa st ing tides of world-wide sympathy, | resolved by the force of sword and faggot to put | has the most reverently bowed to the awful and 

‘rowing into each other in tumultuous currents everything back into its old Popish condition,— | the absolute Sovereignty of God, has been the 


et ag se e - each — = do Christ's | the driving out by this means the conscientious | first to resist the encroachments and oppressions 
. » unevangelized, they will lift in Protestant 1 the men who did 
from the dust, to her Christian throne in man’s edge age tay sige. Saas une Giesan ache ‘ 


Seals that alate ts 3 . countries, chiefly in Geneva and Holland—the | it in the case before us; and who consequently 
heart; they will stir the leaven of the kingdom discussions which there arose on aiming for | worked out for us, and handed down to us, our 
into every black abyss of the world's pollu- | greater purity of worship, which discussions were | noble heritage of freedom. 
tions. They will drive antichristian despotism carried back to England on their return home| And can we do better than follow these men, 
from the earth. They will abolish idle wor- | in consequence of the accession of Elizabeth,— | in their great principles of faith and action ; 
ship. ‘They will sweep the old delusions and | the separation from the English church under | and in their great, world-wide spirit? True, 
hoary religions of Satan into the bottomless pit. | James I.—their commencing to organize as an| we have improvements offered us—something 
hus shall be confounded the wary counsels of | independent body under the ministry of Mr. John | smoother and easier; more modern and fashion- 
‘wall great men and sagacious fools arrayed | Robinson,—their removal to and residence in able, and which will sit less stiff and straight 
against humanity and the higher law of Christ's | Holland,—their dissatisfaction there,—their upon us. Still we cannot do better than to ad- 
sovereign throne. This mighty element of world | aration and final embarkation for the New World, Saal 
sympathy, the fruit of world communion, wielded | where they arrived in Cape Cod harbor, Noy. 11 
by a reigning Christ and sanctified by God the | 1620. a 
\loly Ghost. shall waft the waters of salvation 
to every void of human want. It shall inspire | was in no sense seeular or mercenary, but gener- | this sort. Gratitude constitutes another reason 
millions wide apart, with a resistless enthusiasm | ous and far-reaching. It was reli : 
for every grand labor and achievement demand- 
el of the militant armies of Immanuel. Already | worship God and prepare for heaven that 
great thoughts and lofty enthusiams flash like | brought them. The chapter of their sufferings | my blood and muscles and bones. When I con- 
lighting round the globe. Already do the | was opened—their sufferings on their native soil, | sider, I owe it to them that I stand up free to 
throbbings of Christian sympathy respond to | where the whip, the knife, the prison, the 
_ other through the earth’s diameter, and all | were brought into the service of blotting out, if 
: ons baw “ei oe longitude are bending | not the men, their pestilent doctrine,— sufferings ber of a free church, to obey my conscience and 
glorified Redeemer. The | on their long passage across the Atlantic, now | serve my God, and walk in God's path up to his 











means discard it because it is distinctive and 
strict: for if ever there has been any reforming 


— ' stian enterprise, the same | with the briny waters literally running into/| freedom, as it springs and leaps in my veins. I 
pay Speen war between holiness | their ears and mouths,—sufferings from their | do yor feel like making my frst and chief use 
vs cena — emotions in the heart of | fearful privations, the assailing cold and storm, of this freedom, in turning and pouring obloquy 

a kenalen ene Hawaian, Caffre and | lank famine once and again looking greedily in | upon the men who gave it to me. 
Senta meet anon . Every day upon them,—sufferings from the diseases their ; There is another thing. Itis only by walki . 
Christ, uniting all the i . _ es body of | circumstances brought upon them, bringing | in the old paths—honoring and adhering to the 
though wide as the habi 
Thus is the life of 
sanctified, flowing into the vi 


globe apart. before the ice of the first winter had melted,— | continue and perfect the work they so nobly 
~ corrupt or|the sufferings of the dying and the greater| commenced. Certainly in so great a matter, it 








here to New England’s old religion, and by no | 


ocean and afforested continents ;—these things, 
and more than these,—that free, unpensioned 
and unpatronized Religion should display her 
majesty and force, and build her temples, offer 
her sacrifices, burn her incense wherever the foot 
of the advancing pioneer has trod,—these great 
things, and these yet greater things, sir, cease to 
surprise the observant Englishman. 

But there are some things which do cause our 
special wonder: for example :—Americans will 
insist upon paying ten pounds a ton for iron for 
their railways when they might have it for five. 
They insist upon paying five dollars for every 
three dollars’ worth of woolen cloth. They do 
pass a law obliging free men of free States to go 
a man-hunting, and they do not pass a law for 
cheap and uniform postage! These are to us 





cover the permitted weights from half an ounce 
upwards, had been prepared, and these, and these 
only, were to be used, to the exclusion of both 
stamps and money, advantages both to the gov- 
ernment and to the public would have been se- 
cured. To the government. because an envelop 
once used, could not be used again, and fraudu- 
lently. Iam sorry to add that this cannot be 
said of the postage labels. To the public, be- 
cause a stamped envelop, prepared for closing, 
would save two operations—that of affixing the 
stamp and sealing. Many of the envelops now 
issued by the Department here, are touched with 
adhesive gum at the sealing point, and it is found 
to be a great convenience. These “ adhesive 
stamped envelops” are specifically asked for by 
an increased number of persons. As your new 
system must and will be reformed altogether, I 





American mysteries. It is of this last that I use 
the freedom to say a few words, and would put 
in the forefront the fact that, at this moment the 
English system is returning a net revenue at 
the rate of a million and a quarter sterling a 
year. £1,250,000. 

This is a great fact; but these figures do not 
express the whole result. You are aware that 
the Dukes of Grafton and Marlborough, and the 
heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, Dutch friend of 
William III., have taken, and continue to take, 
their annual thousands out of the gross revenue 
of the Post-office. Nor is this all. The Depart- 
ment is compelled to pay at a rate which you 
would deem fabulous, for the postal service done 
by the railway companies. So excessive have 
been the exactions that in several cases the De- 
partment has been compelled to abandon the rail, 
and to resort to the system of horse-post convey- 
ance. I will give you one fact in illustration : 
In one of these cases the abandonment of the 
rail for a distance under twenty miles, saved the 


Department six hundred pounds a year. Add 


| 


And for what did they come? Their object | or blessing efficacy to a religion, it has been of to this the increased number of deliveries in 


many of the towns,—say two, three, four London 


: : gion, educa-| for holding on upon the great principles of our | mails in, and delivered at every man’s door in 
tion and liberty—the place and opportunity to| Fathers. For on? confess, that I feel this obli- ' some cities and towns ; add the newly established 
gation running all through me; extending to “Receiving Houses,” in every town where one 


office has an inconvenient distance for the ex- 
tremities or suburbs: add innumerable Receiv- 


warm my blood, and use my muscles—free to ing offices, in villages within reach of post towns ; 
think and utter my thoughts—free to he a mem- add hosts of rural post messengers; remember, 


| too, the great system of money-orders and regis- 


Same thoughts of Chri a i > a a ; : | 
une dinas 2 ——- and his kingdom, the | and then crying unto the Lord in their distress, | glorious abode ; I say, when I feel this youthful | 


prayed) | nearly one-half of their number to the grave | principles of the Fathers, that we can hope to | 


tion of letters—take these things, sir, and 
consider their bearing upon the revenue, as 
sources of expense under the new system, and 
then, I think, you will see with me, that the mil- 
lion and a quarter sterling of net revenue, large as 
it is, does not fairly show the productiveness of the 
cheap and uniform system. Then there is the con- 
sideration that we have an amount of service, an 
extent of accommodation which even you, sir, as 
Secretary, have not asked for from your Gov- 
ernment. We have expenses which you would 


have thought this hint might be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

May I be so free as to say. I have been forced 
to the conclusion that nothing could be more 
crude and unsatisfactory than the new American 
system, if system it may be called. It was ob- 
vious that while the members of Congress, from 
causes to me unknown, had failed to appreciate 
the demonstrated excellency and success of our 
uniform penny postage, the executive officers who 
assumed the initiative were lamentably deficient ; 
they appear not to have been informed of some 
important facts, not to have appreciated others, 
and to have been egregiously in error even as to 
the sources from which the English Post-office 
revenue was derived; and it is clear that the 
American people have not in this matter been so 
well served as they gencrally are by their repre- 
sentatives and the gencral government. 

I should not be so free in expressing these 
opinions, formed upon first reading the report. 
were it not that I am cognizant of the significant 
fact that the American functionary having re- 
ported, and Congress having legislated, then— 
that is, months afterward—an application for in- 
formation and various returns was made to the 
English Postmaster General from Washington. 
I am happy to be able to add, that though this 
application involved much inconvenience to over- 
worked and important functionaries, and some 
expense, too, it was promptly complied with. 
But is this not an example, the hugest ever 
known, of hanging first and trying afterward ? 

The franking privilege is so entirely a thing 
of the past that it had almost escaped my recol- 
lection. Like every other “ privilege,” it was an 
injustice, and abuses clustered round it. The 
twelve “ franks” a-day permitted to the peer and 
the commoner were variously used. They cov- 
ered the correspondence of the members and 
their friends; the very chargeable letters of 
bankers, who were members or the friends of 
members, were covered by them; the mean- 
spirited wealthy solicited them. The asking of 


be allowed farther to speak of my experience | had he learned a beautiful lesson from them, of 
from this contact with the people of Europe, I can | mutual kindness. He alluded to the poor, dying 
say that I return more fully and heartily deter- | child among us, over whom our head-waiter had 
mined to give my efforts and labors to the poor | watched with more than a mother’s care, and 
and oppressed classes of humanity. And per-| whom God had so mercifully brought back 
haps all the more determined in that there is s0 | among us. He spoke of the strange Providence 
little in them to excite any romantic enthusiasm | by which “those two deserted, fatherless chil- 
—for Poverty, alas! narrows the spirit as well | dren” were thrown out upon the world, to de- 
as the home, too often. I have seen their plans | pend upon a company of strangers for the affec- 
and their hopes, and have joined in their pleas- | tion of Home, and how glad he had been that 
ures, and have suffered under the same tyranny | they had received it. Yes, he had seen “ our 
which has debased or crushed them. When I | Yorkshire friend” tending them, as if they were 
fail to sympathize with them, when I cease to | his own, and he had watched the tears standing 
hope and labor for them, or the victims of op- | in his eyes, as he took the poor, wee, forsaken 
pression wherever they may be, I shall forget | things in his arms. 
what | have suffered, and what God did forme} He had touched some chord here apparently, 
in the dungeon ! for the tears rolled down the stout Yorkshire- 
The last days of my stay in Europe—fortu- | man’s cheeks, and several sobs from others were 
nately for the latest impressions—were spent | heard in the deep stillness. 
among some warm-hearted Irish families, in the} He then alluded to traits of egch one almost— 
north of Ireland. If there is anything which } to acts of kindness he had noticed : to the unre- 
would make me regret Europe, it would be what | mitting attention of one to a helpless female-pas- 
I have seen among the middle classes of that | senger, crossing with her child; to the noble de- 
country. I used to think to myself, sometimes, | meanor and words of some of the exiles from ty- 
among them, that we in America did not know | ranny on board (the Germans). All, he said, 
what Home was. We are in such a whirl of| had done him good. They had never met be- 
excitement ; the young men cut themselves} fore, and probably never would all again; but 
adrift so early from the family; the girls be- | it was pleasant to think that they had helped 
come women so quick, and each is so absorbed | one another while together on the waves; and 
in himself, that we do in our country utterly lose | that men of such different races and classes, 
some of the most beautiful feelings and relations | strangers to one another, had mingled together, 
of life. But one should be in these hospitable, | now for three weeks, so kindly and so socially. 
friendly families of Ireland, to see how beautiful] I almost regret that I have attempted to give 
a thing Home can be, where the children even to | his little speech, for I find I have recalled it so 
manhood stay under the same roof, where age | poorly. 
softens and controls youth, and youth enlivens} However, its effect was most striking. We 
age: where many years of mutual aid in a life | wanted to answer, but no one could. Scarcely 
far more calm and equable than ours, have }aneye wasdry. He had made no religious allu- 
cherished reverence, self-sacrifice, and affection, | sions, scarcely even a “sentimental” one; yet 
and the disposition to “in honor prefer others,” | the influence was peculiarly softening, as of a ser- 
and to seek the happiness of others in small| mon ora prayer. Every one felt after it that, 
things. though strangers and never to meet again, we 
I felt, as I mingled among them, that we of | were still children of the same family, and that 
the Anglo-American race were destined, perhaps, | now for a few weeks on the ocean we had been 
for grandeur rather than for happiness ; that we | showing it. It seemed after the speech as if we 
should be leaders of men more than benefactors, | were all nearer to being brethren, and, perhaps, 
in our future history. without hardly knowing our own thoughts, as if 
After a happy visit with these so hospitable | we were nearer our common Father. 
and warm-hearted friends, I crossed to Liverpool, | However, our meditations or any further speech- 
and started in the Pioneer, a screw-propeller, on | making were suddenly interrupted by a dull, 
Noy. 22, for America. grating sound, which I only knew too well. I 
The first days of a sea-voyage are never very said nothing at first, for fear of alarming the 
social. People are thinking of the past, or look- | others, but after a few minutes went on deck, 
ing forward to the future too much to wish to | and found everything as I had anticipated. 
talk with one another. However, after a few} A long line of white surf, about a quarter of a 
days, as the company began to recover from sea-| mile to the westward—the dark outline of the 
sickness—-from which I am happily exempt—-weall | shore beyond—and our ship hard aground, with 
had more opportunity of studying those with whom | the night very dark, and the wind blowing fresh 
we were to be thrown together for two or three | from the south ! 
weeks on the ocean. Our cabin was the second,| Here was a change to our hopeful plans! It 
and at the extremely moderate price of passage | appeared we were d somewhere near 
—twelve guineas—was well filled, and naturally | “ Squan Beach,” and if the wind should veer to 


Massachusetts was well settled at the time our 
people were trapping the beaver and the bear. 
With regard to religion, our prospects are nei- 
ther cheerless nor very bright. We have some 
good Christians that would be an ornament to 
any community, and we have many of a mixed 
and doubtful character that are like the chaff of 
the wheat. The march of temperance has rolled 
away a burning tide from our country, and our 
people are generally tranquil and sober. ; We 
have an open sanctuary and a faithful ministry, 
which are the strongest bulwarks against error, 
immorality and infidelity. 

The followers of the Roman Pontiff muster 
strong at Halifax and Antigonish, but the noxious 
weeds of Arianism and Unitarianism have not 
made their appearance in the colonies. The 
Episcopal church has gathered under her flag-staff 
royalists, placemen, and the chief of the aris- 
tocracy. The Methodists and Baptists, by their 
honest labors, have attracted to their camp a full 
share of the lower orders and a valuable sprink- 
ling of upper-crust people. The Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists are branches of the sama 
root, and divided by a shade which, in the 
opinion of some, can scarcely justify separate 
communions. The New Englanders, who wera 
the earliest settlers, brought their pastors with 
them ; but owing to an ill-supported ministry, 
their flocks fell into the ranks of other denomi- 
nations. Of late years a more vigorous spirit 
has come over their dreams: they are endeavor- 
ing to fill the wells which their forefathers dug, 
repair the ruined watch-towers, and restore their 
ancient order. The Presbyterians are a numer- 
ous and respectable body, and their clergy are 
men of high moral influence ; but as they have 
neither a blessing from the Pope nor a beam of 
favor from the crown, their success must de- 
pend upon the goodness of their cause, their 
zeal and diligence, and the fostering care of 
heaven. Nothing could have prevented their 
increase and success in this country but their un- 
happy bickerings among themselves. The Free 
Church claims credit for giving her glebes and 
manses to the winds, that she might be free from 
State control. Seceders boast that they were 
free-born, and never in bondage to any govern- 
ment. The Covenanters are an older family, and 
claim kindred with the martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion, who contended that won 4 — “om econ 
with any State till every branch of the govern= 
ment = thoroughly leavened with Christian 
principles. We trust that those good people 
shall have a government to their own mind dur- 
ing the days of the Millenium, when the peopla 
shall be all righteous. The Church of Scotland 
admits that Dissenters are honest witnesses for 
truth and godliness, but she alleges that they 
have borrowed her lights and trimmed their 
fires at her altars; for much of that which is excel- 
lent among them is derived from her standards, 


* . . ; fessions and catechisms. It is the excellency 
as The isolation of peoples and races is ended anguish of the surviving, the sorrows of bereave- | is not well to be trying experiments—tobe taken | not incur ; our Department submits to exactions | franks was —" were gre farm na bey oe i nore bare me an ane ae sare ag Tan a chance of beating (or ser standards, end tho Sdsllty and diligaes 
Srecdt oftce how momentous are the duties thus imposed an ment, the sundering of ties which had been | with new notions ; but keep to what we know— | which would not be attempted with you, nor be | uents; really “honorable mem 
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rp = twisted and made strong by that partnership in | what the working of two centuries has proved 
c S g by 4 
hristian patriotism must expand iteelf to the rough adventure and adversity, and by the fewness | substantial and sure. 


submitted to if attempted. And if itis said that 
postmasters, letter-carriers, and foot-messengers 








ried and worried by the privilege and disgusted 
with it, The only use of it was to show the 











land, going over to make his fortune in America ; Every effort was made for several hours to 
a printer from London; a farmer from York- get the vessel off; and as nothing succeeded, 











with which her ministers and schoolmasters have 





their offices, which has given Scotchs 











